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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Are Nurses Self-Seeking? 

A WAVE of indignation that threatens to break down a carefully 
built up tradition of loyalty to the older profession of medicine is 
sweeping through the ranks of the nursing profession. Can it be 
that many elements of the great profession of medicine expect so false 
a situation as that of a loyalty which is not reciprocal, — and by loyalty 
we mean an intelligent and sympathetic cooperation and support of 
that which is good, — to continue? The article "Wanted, 100,000 Girls 
for Sub Nurses" based on an interview with Dr. Charles H. Mayo, in a 
recent periodical, has given rise to much destructive comment on 
nursing in the daily press. Dr. Mayo is quoted as follows: "The 
nursing union has come to be the most autocratic closed shop in the 
country" and is further quoted as believing that nurses have lost 
sight of the primary impulse of the profession, — the alleviation of 
the pain of the world. Is it possible that the world has so quickly 
forgotten that it was because of the cooperation of the American 
Nurses' Association (we assume this to be the "nursing union" re- 
ferred to) with the American Red Cross that made possible an al- 
most instant mobilization of our nurses for service in the World War? 
American and allied ex-service men have cause to bless the organiza- 
tions that functioned so smoothly at a time when nations reeled under 
the shock of the greatest cataclysm in all history. 

And what of the conditions following the war? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that every nurse could escape the "moral demobilization" 
that has caused those who see and think clearly in all walks of life 
such grave anxiety? With a veritable orgy of "making and spend- 
ing" going on about them it would have been little short of miraculous 
had a few not succumbed to the temptation of over-charging. Is it 
just to arraign a whole profession for the misdeeds of a few? The 
American Nurses' Association, (and here the whole analogy of the 
union breaks down), has never attempted to regulate charges for 
professional service. Local conditions govern these just as local 
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conditions govern the cost of living, — for nurses as for all other mem- 
bers of a population. The National organizations for nurses are all 
deeply concerned to maintain educational standards commensurate 
with the very great responsibilities, including the protection and 
preservation of human life, which are laid upon all, and, we believe, 
conscientiously assumed by the majority of its members. 

The so-called "white-cap famine" has been due to an increased 
demand rather than a decreased supply of graduate nurses, as shown 
by the figures of the American Hospital Conference, which show a 
steady increase from 1916, when 9,573 were graduated from accred- 
ited schools, to 1920 when the total reached 11,972. Many schools 
are now reporting the largest enrollment of their history, which 
seems sufficient proof that the exceedingly limited enrollment of the 
last few years was due to an economic condition over which nurses 
certainly had no control rather than to high entrance requirements. 
One of Dr. Mayo's statements (we hope he was misquoted) leaves 
the impression that most states make the completion of a high school 
course their entrance requirement. It is remarkable that one who 
is not only a great humanitarian but also a great scientist did not 
verify the facts. Most states do require some high school education, 
but only a very small minority require the completion of four years 
of work. The appeal for 100,000 country girls to become sub nurses 
seems rather a gratuitous insult to the intelligence of the country girl. 
Are they not entitled to the educational opportunities of their urban 
sisters ? Is it not true that the industrial opportunities of cities tend 
to attract at the earliest legal age many young women of the type 
who contiune in the high schools for varying periods in the smaller 
centers? The appeal of the articles under discussion is most sincerely 
intended to be a humanitarian one. Nurses must face the issue 
squarely. Is it humanitarian to prepare sub nurses (meaning cheap 
nurses) for people of moderate means? Are we meeting the insistent 
demand for more extensive care of the sick in the most constructive 
fashion by maintaining a relatively high educational standard for the 
nurse by a wide extension of courses in "Home Care of the Sick," 
and by preparing a second group of workers, to be known as 
attendants, which will supplement, under supervision when neces- 
sary, the nursing service? Many of the best minds in nursing, and 
they are truly humanitarian, believe that only in this way can 
we really protect the nurse-employing public from a graver form of 
exploitation than has yet occurred. As this Journal goes to press 
we await with keenest interest the next article in the Pictorial Re- 
view's series on nursing, which was written, upon request of the 
Pictorial, by the President of the American Nurses' Association. 
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Minnesota's Contribution 

Athwart the gloom of an almost morbid emphasis on the "short- 
age of nurses" (rather than on the increased demand) comes the 
following message from Dora M. Cornelisen, Secretary of the Minne- 
sota Board of Nurse Examiners. "We have so many applications for 
examination in October that it is necessary to hold a second examina- 
tion in December, as we did not want to ask any to wait over until 
April. We are proud of our young women and are surely doing our 
part toward supplying the demand." 

Mount Holyoke Designates Miss Goodrich "Distinguished 

Educator" 

Nurses everywhere will rejoice over the richly deserved honor 
that has recently been bestowed upon Miss Goodrich and fittingly 
expressed in the following terms by Mount Holyoke College : 

Annie Warburton Goodrich, distinguished educator and one of the foremost 
members of the nursing profession — we honor you today for arousing the public 
to higher educational standards for nurses, for stimulating their responsibility 
for the health of communities and for exerting an uplifting influence upon the 
members of your profession throughout the country. 

By authority of the Board of Trustees of Mount Holyoke College I confer 
upon you the honorary degree of Doctor of Science and admit you to all its rights 
and privileges. 

We, who have the good fortune to be contemporaries of Miss 
Goodrich, know well the beneficent and inspirational influence she 
has exerted upon the whole profession. Who, that has listened to 
her pleading for better teaching in the care of children, in the care 
of the mentally ill, for higher standards in all nursing education, and 
for an extension of nursing service to all those in need, has not gone 
forth imbued with a loftier concept of the privileges and obligations 
of nurses? To few women in any walk of life have been given in 
such measure the intellectual power of seizing and developing new 
ideas and the emotional power of expressing them with enthusiasm 
and conviction, and coupled with these, an ampleness of spirit and 
the quality of heroic devotion characteristic only of those who are born 
to lead. Nurses have long recognized the rare quality of Miss Good- 
rich and the commanding position she occupies among those who are 
struggling for the betterment of the world. It is heart warming to 
learn of a great educational institution expressing appreciation in 
terms of such distinction. 

Upon the same day the Army Nurse Corps was also honored. 
Major Julia Stimson, Director of the Corps and Dean of the Army 
School of Nursing, already distinguished for her academic and 
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professional attainments, was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science. 

Alumnae Support Sought for National Headquarters 
In the past three years 4,500 nurses have been placed and 850 
hospitals have been assisted in filling vacancies by the Bureau of In- 
formation established by the Red Cross in cooperation with the three 
national organizations. The Bureau became a part of the cooperative 
plan at our National Headquarters. Feeling that its post-war obli- 
gation had been fufilled, the Red Cross withdrew its financial assist- 
ance (after giving due notice) July 1, 1921. As it seemed desirable 
to continue the placement service, which has so much to offer nurses 
and those employing them, the national organizations assumed the 
whole financial burden. The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing has made itself responsible for the placing of public health 
nurses and has circularized its membership asking for individual sup- 
port. The American Nurses' Association and the National League of 
Nursing Education have sent letters to the superintendents of hos- 
pitals and to alumnae associations urging them to assist in this im- 
portant service which is of such mutual advantage. The work at 
headquarters, which has almost boundless possibilities as a clearing 
house for all sorts of nursing information, cannot grow to full stature 
without such support, temporarily at least. Responses have already 
been fairly generous inasmuch as many associations are only now 
getting well under way with their winter work, but the $2,000 con- 
tributed is not nearly enough. Alumnae Associations which have 
not already taken action are urged to give the matter prompt con- 
sideration to the end that their own subscriptions may be assured and 
that their hospitals may be stimulated to respond. Individual mem- 
bers of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing have 
contributed twenty-seven hundred and twenty-five dollars for support 
of placement work of the National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing. The National League of Nursing Education, in addition 
to participating in the joint appeal with the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation for support of their Placement Bureau, has also prepared the 
first of what promises to be a most attractive and valuable series of 
historical calendars, the proceeds to be devoted to the support of 
national headquarters. A description of the calendar is given else- 
where. 

What Are Nurses Doing to Help Control Communicable 

Disease? 
With a relatively small number of hospitals equipped to give 
training in the care of communicable disease it is perhaps not 
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altogether surprising that many nurses fail to recognize their obliga- 
tion to take an active part in the educational campaign that must be 
waged if preventable disease is to be stamped out. But does this really 
release us from our obligation? Boards of Health and the Federal 
Public Health Service are constantly putting out literature in their 
efforts to keep those interested up to date. The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association quotes Professor Winslow on one type of 
communicable disease as follows : 

We possess a more complete knowledge of diphtheria and a more complete 
power over diphtheria than in the case of any other communicable disease. We 
can detect the incipient case and the carrier. We can measure natural immunity 
by the Schick test. We can produce passive immunity by the use of antitoxin 
and active immunity by the use of toxin-antitoxin mixture. 

Every weapon which could be needed to fight this enemy is in our hands, 
yet diphtheria continues to occupy third place among the communicable diseases 
and kills eleven or twelve thousand persons in the registration area each year. 

Here, at least, is one campaign in which nurses may help by 
rousing an inactive public to greater interest. Through the coopera- 
tion of various agencies in New York City, 52,000 school children 
were, between February and June, given Schick tests and those having 
a positive reaction were immunized by toxin-antitoxin injections. 
Every ex-service nurse, at least, knows the value of protection against 
typhoid and yet students in some of our schools are still contracting 
typhoid "in line of duty." How many private duty nurses are warn- 
ing parents against the danger of letting children have the "catching 
diseases" while they are young? How many know the awful sequellae 
to which Mrs. Parks refers in her article on Technic? How many 
know the danger of carriers, — that a "cured" diphtheria case may 
long harbor bacilli in a discharging ear and thus menace his fellows? 
Can we not increase our own knowledge to the end that our influence 
for better health may be more strongly felt? 

American Red Cross National Convention 

From its opening on October fourth to its culmination in Ruth 
Mougey Worrell's great pageant on Friday night the convention's 
programme and exhibits were filled with interest. All of the many 
phases of Red Cross work, from that of the Juniors to that of For- 
eign service, were represented and discussed. Nurses may well be 
proud of the important part they contribute to any Red Cross pro- 
gramme, whether it be for war or peace, disaster relief or for health. 
Comparatively few nurses were on the programme but speaker after 
speaker, whether Chapter or headquarters worker, emphasized the 
importance of the nurse, particularly in the great peace time 
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programme of the Red Cross. No exhibits attracted more attention 
than the admirably executed "First Aid" and "Home Care of the 
Sick" demonstrations which were given at intervals. An entire 
editorial could profitably be devoted to the increasing emphasis on 
the value of the "home care" courses. The few nurses on the pro- 
gramme made notable contributions to it. Miss Goodrich was at 
her inspirational best in giving her message on an extension of nurs- 
ing education. Miss Wald told the story of the Rural Nursing ser- 
vice, — first made possible by philanthropic gift, — which has now 
grown into a nation-wide public health service. Miss Alice Fitz- 
gerald of the League of Red Cross Societies, brought the message 
that the world is looking to American nurses to establish schools for 
nurses in countries less fortunate than our own. 

Although it was impossible to complete the arrangements for 
the nurses' luncheon as planned, some 400 nurses who attended the 
meetings had many satisfying reunions. The Columbus Enrollment 
Committee headquarters was a hospitable center for informal gather- 
ings. Here Miss Noyes, Director of the Nursing Service, met many 
nurses and the afternoon tea served daily proved a refreshment to 
many workers other than nurses. 

The brilliantly conceived pageant was based on the historical 
development, beginning in Biblical times, of the symbol of the Red 
Cross. The successive episodes beginning with that of the Good 
Samaritan, down through the ages in which were developed the Cru- 
saders, the Hospitallers, the Monks and Nuns of the fifteenth century, 
were carried out with much attention to detail. Applause greeted the 
appearance of Florence Nightingale and "The Angel Band." Henri 
Dunant, originator of the international Red Cross idea, walking alone, 
gave food for thought on the subject of personal influence. The World 
War episode, shown in a greenish light such as we are told was char- 
acteristic of that over the trenches in France, was poignantly real- 
istic, showing all too plainly the horrors and the heroisms of the field. 
"Every person in this episode gave during the War the service repre- 
sented" from the soldiers in their "tin hats" to those who served as 
nurses, canteen workers, knitters, or in other service. The two hun- 
dred nurses taking part were in Army and Navy uniforms, overseas 
duty uniforms, or the familiar white of the camp hospitals. Part 
Three of the Pageant gave opportunity for the representation of 
every branch of the Red Cross service we know today, and closed with 
an ensemble which massed all the hundreds of participants in a bril- 
liant throng. The director of the pageant publicly gave the people 
of Columbus much credit for the arduous efforts that made it possible 
to produce the pageant in the short period of one month. 
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Two Notablb Women 

In the September Journal we noted briefly the news which had 
just reached us of the death of Miss Dolliver. In this issue we are 
able to give the sketch of her life, and the words of appreciation, for 
which we have been waiting till all could be assembled. At the same 
time there reaches us news of the death of one of the foremost Cana- 
dian workers, Miss Stanley of the London Hospital. Both women are 
among our earliest workers and are those whom we can ill spare, — 
women of fine instincts, upright and strong in character, having great 
and lasting influence over the nurses who were so fortunate as to be 
trained under them. Miss Dolliver's work was done in Boston and 
in New York City; Miss Stanley's was in Baltimore, North Adams, 
Mass., and finally in London, Ontario. Both have done pioneer work 
in building up schools of nursing on right lines, and both were active 
in the early work of our national organizations, here and in Canada. 
Miss Stanley was honored at the last convention of the Canadian Na- 
tional Association of Trained Nurses by being made an honorary 
member. 

One of Miss Maxwell's comments on Miss Dolliver is particularly 
timely as food for thought at the present time : She "early gained the 
confidence of the medical profession which was her staunch support." 
If more of us were blessed with this will to cooperate, there would be 
less of friction and misunderstanding between two professions which 
must work together to accomplish their highest aims. Neither can 
stand alone. 

Miss Dolliver and Miss Stanley have completed in honor lives 
guided by personal and professional ideals of the highest order. 
"Who follow in their train?" 



MOUNT EDITH CAVELL 
We are indebted to Helen Randall, managing editor of The Canadian Nurse 
for this account of a memorial to Edith Cavell: "In Jasper Park, a great 
national playground of over 4,400 square miles, set apart by the Government 
of Canada for the enjoyment of the people, is found Mount Edith Cavell almost 
due south of Jasper, a massive snow crowned mountain, elevation 11,033 feet, 
dedicated by Canada to the memory of the heroic nurse who was murdered by 
the Germans in the fall of 1915. It is a mountain of striking beauty from its 
rugged base to its crown of glistening snow at the peak. A glacier with arms 
extended in the form of a cross, clings to its slope. Nestling in the green timber, 
lies a small lake which has been called Cavell Lake, while the stream flowing from 
it to Astoria River has been called Cavell Creek. The trail, or rather carriage 
road, to Mount Edith Cavell will in all probability be completed this year, and 
in any event visitors can drive the greater part of the way in comfort, and from 
where the train joins the road it is not a difficult matter to get to the base of 
the mountain either walking or by pony. This mountain is reached by the 
Canadian National Railways between Edmonton and Prince Rupert or 
Vancouver." 



